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ABSTRACT 

To coapare various socio -deaographic Indicators and 
attitudes on coai unity issues of recent arban to rural sigrants with 
those of native residents, personal interviews sere conducted with an 
adult in 3391 households in the 5 county Serasec Area of fllssouri 
during the fall of 1977. of the respondents, 2U% had lived in the 
countv 7 years or less, 321 had lived in the county 8 years or aore, 
and SU< had never lived outside the county. Findings indicated that 
urban to rural sigrants were younger, aore educated, and had higher 
incoses than other residents of the area. All groups sere in 
substantial agreement that tax aoney should be directed to aedical 
facilities, lav enforcement, improved roads, services to senior 
citizens, and fire protection. There were differences between age 
groups on spending aore tax aoney to iaprove schools and build 
playgrounds but there were few differences aaong sigrants within age 
groups* Over 66* of respondents felt the county was increasing in 
population and felt that the change was good. There was wide support 
for attracting industry, business, services, and new enploynent 
opportunities, and soderately strong support for the county to 
attract tourists and new residents. Sigrants and nonaigrants alike 
desired the saae kind of services: while population increase say 
bring an increased deaand on services, it should not result in calls 
for either new services or a change in the nix of services provided. 
(BBC) 
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Rural Residents in The Ozarks: 
A Comparison of Migrants and Nonmi grants 



The impacts of past migration trends on rural communities has been a 
productive line of inquiry for social scientists during the past three decades. 
Currently, the consequences of the traditional rural -to-urban flow for rural 
communities are quite well understood (e.g., loss of viability of rural trade 
centers, difficulty in providing services, etc.). However, the effects of the 
recent reversal in the traditional migration pattern for rural communities, which 
expected to be "left behind" forever, are not nearly so well known. 

While one can envision numerous positive benefits {e.g., more viable trade 
centers, improved tax bases, etc.), two broad categories of adjustment problems 
accompanying growth also can be forseen. On the macro level are the issues sur- 
rounding the sudden influx of people and the increased demand on community services 
and supportive institutions which are often underfinanced, over-extended or non- 
existent in many rural communities. On the micro or situational level, divergent 
belief/value systems and/or diverse socio-economic statuses between migrants and 
nonmigrants may place strain on the social bonds of rural communities. This 
study examines the exter ' ''ch these micro level differences exist and thus 
contributes to an unu f the consequences of urban-to-rural migration 

for rural areas. 

With few exceptions, the effects and implications of urban-to-rural migra- 
tion on rural communities have failed to receive much attention due to the 
recency of the phenomenon. We are so accustomed to thinking of rural to urban 
migration, even our vernacular indicates an urban bias. For example, "counter- 
stream" migration or "reverse" migration both suggest we were moving "forward" 
and now are moving backwards. The suddenness and magnitude of urban to rural 
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migration patterns tend to suggest some problematic consequences for community 
integration and planning for rural areas. If rural communities are to plan for 
change, it is imperative to empirically examine the phenomenon. While the 
lessons learned from the rural to urban migration patterns of the past can be 
beneficial, it cannot be assumed that the consequences of urban to rural 
migration will be of the same character and produce the same results. 

Although the extent of the trend will not be adequately assessed until 
after the 1980 Census, it does seem clear that the current trends are pervasive. 
For example, for the period 1970-75, Beale reported that 37 percent of the 
national population increase occurred in nonmetropolitan areas, compared with 
only 10 percent during the decade of the 60' s. He went on to note that "the 
nonmetropolitan growth rate exceeded that in metropolitan areas solely because 
of migration. Natural increase - the excess of births over deaths - continues 
to be somewhat higher in the metropolitan areas because of the age composition." 1 

The Ozark region has not been immune to this trend. As early as 1970, 
Green et al_ reported on the influx of migrants into four relatively small 
Ozark communities. 2 More recently, Campbell et aj_ reported on the reversal of 
the pattern of nonmetropolitan out migration. 3 Their analysis indicated the re- 
versal was most distinct in Arkansas, Missouri and Oklahoma of the five state 
Ozark region. 

This study documents the extent of the population shift in five Ozark 
counties in Missouri. It describes the structure of the population, compares 
migrants and nonmi grants on various socio-demographic indicators, and examines 
the extent of agreement between migrants and nonmi grants on a number of community 
Issues. Throughout, the primary objective was to offer a portrait of the new 
arrivals by comparing them with native residents. The extent to which the two 
groups are similar or dissimilar in terms of personal characteristics and their 
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value/belief patterns about the community'? future needs, will enhance predictions 
about the nature of the transition from a declining to a growing area. 
Theoretical Overview 

The literature on urban to rural migration, while not extensive, has had 
three major themes: (1) those studies which have tried to document the extent 

and nature of the trends in the aggregate; (2) residential preference studies; 

6 

and (3) characteristics of urban to rural migrants. 

The extent of the urban to rural migration pattern, both for the United 

States and the Ozark region was reported earlier. The residential preference 
literature likewise had one major theme throughout; people prefer living in 
nonmetropolitan areas or places spatially removed from central cities. The 
reasons given for desiring to live in nonmetropolitan areas tended to be non- 
economic as contrasted to the economic explanations used to account for rural 
to urban migration.'' 

The literature on characteristics of urban to rural migrants is ambiguous. 
Kirschenbaum, using 1960 Census Public use one-in-a-thousand sample, found 
that migrants to rural areas tended to be from upper white collar and lower 
blue collar occupational strata. 8 Graber examined migration to a rural 
mountain community and noteu a sectivity toward younger, higher status migrants 
when compared with nonmi grants. 9 DeJong and Humphrey in their study of metro 
to nonmetro migrants in Pennsylvania, reported a tendency for migrants to be 
younger, higher socio-economic status household heads with a smaller household 
size when compared with migrants in the nonmetropolitan to metropolitan stream. 10 
Moreover, the differences between the two streams increased ir, Ihe decade between 
1960 and 1970. 

One of the problems of nonmetropolitan migration research is that it 
has tended to focus on characteristics of areas rather than on characteristics 
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of migrants and nomi grants. 11 In addition, much of the research has relied on 
the Census Public Use Sample as a source of data which offers only a limited 
array of comparative data for large population aggregates (e.g., states). This 
study, by focusing on one area and by utilizing primary data adds depth of under- 
standing to the trends noted in previous research on the topic. 
Methodol ogy 

The focus of this study is five counties in the south central region of 
Missouri. The five counties are in a six county grouping known as the Meramec 
Area, a label we will adopt for the sake of convenience. The area is approxi- 
mately 75-150 miles from the St. Louis Metropolitan Area which minimizes the 
typical "suburban sprawl" which has effected many rural areas in close proxi- 
mity to SMSA's. 

The Meramec region is located within the Ozark-Quachita sub region of 

the Ozarks which has had, "for the most part, a high degree of change reflecting 

1 2 

the presence of retirement and recreational settlements." Morrison and 

Wheeler noted that the Ozark-Quachita uplands encompasses "the largest and most 

.1 ? 

noticeable area of nonmetropolitan revival in the United States. All five 
counties in the study area have experienced population increases during the 
period of 1970-75 which were equally attributable to natural increase and in- 
migration. 

The data were collected by personal interviews with an adult in all 
households located in townships which contained no town or village larger than 
500 people. Twenty- four townships in the five counties met this standard. 
These criteria were used in order to insure the population would be rural. 
We estimated about 85 percent of the households were interviewed, but an ac- 
curate figure is impossible to obtain given the remoteness of the area and the 
difficulty in ascertaining whether a house was occupied. If there is one 
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systematic shortfall in the interview coverage, it is with those who own dwell- 
ings which are occupied only on weekends or during the vacation periods. Results 
which follow are based on personal interviews conducted with an adult in 3391 
households in the five county region during the fall of 1977. 

We focused our comparison of migrants on two categories of variables: 
the traditional socio- demographic factors which are found in much of the mi- 
gration literature; and a series of subjective items related to the respondents 
perceptions of community goals and objectives. In addition, we constructed the 
migration variable so that it would take into account both place of origin and 
recency of migration. 
Analysis 

In examining migrant status we looked at the number of years the respondent 
had lived in the county in which they were residing at the time of the interview. 
A three category classification system was used. The first category (7 years or 
less) contained those respondents who had moved to the county since 1970. They 
constituted 24 percent of our respondents. The second category (8 years or more) 
contained persons who had lived outside the county before 1970 (32 percent of our 
sample), and thus could be considered a migrant, albeit not a recent one. The 
third group (44 percent) contained those respondents who had never lived outside 
the county. 

When time lived in the area was related to place of origin , the impact of 
urban to rural migration trend is not particularly pronounced. While 44 percent 
of the recent migrants came from large cities, 42 percent of the not so recent 
migrants (8+ years) did likewise. It should be noted, however, that 62 percent 
of the recent migrants did come from either a large city or a large town, and 
while the correlation between recency of migration and point of origin is far 
from perfect, the "less than seven year category" is made up largely of people 
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from places other than more traditionally thought of as rural. In constructing 

our measure of migration, we incorporated recency and place of origin into a 

single index. Five categories resulted ranging from urban-recent migrants to 

life-long residents. These constitute the principle basis of the comparisons 
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reported in Table 1, 2, and 3. 

(TABLE 1 HERE) 

In examining the community goals and tax items (Table 2), the principal 
point of interest is the general lack of any marked differences among the 
migrant status categories. Each of the five groups were nearly equal in their 
support for spending more tax money on medical facilities, law enforcement, im- 
proved roads, services to Sf.nior citizens and fire protection. Ranking the 
various issues within each category produced very similar patterns. For example, 
"better medical facilities" had the highest degree of support of any item for 
each of the five groups. Furthermore, respondents in each category were least 
favorable toward directing more tax dollars to improving trash collection and 
providing special water districts. Overall, there was a substantial agreement 
among the migrant categories on where tax money should be directed. 

(TABLE 2 HERE) 

While there appeared to be some small differences among categories on 
two of the tax items (schools and parks), these differences were not based on 
migrant status. While it seemed as if recent rural migrants were more favorable 
than other groups toward directing more tax money to improve schools and build 
parks and playgrounds; when age was controlled, this relationship larely disappeared. 
There were differences between age groups on the school and parks items, but there 
were few differences among migrants within age groups. 

For the community goals and perceptions of population change items, (Table 3) 
much the same holds true. The differences among the migrant categories were, in 
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all cases, small. Over two-thirds of the respondents in every category felt the 
county was increasing in population; they were equally divided as to whether the 
increase was small or large, and the majority felt that the dhange was good for 
the county. There was wide support for attracting industry, businesses, services, 
new employment opportunities and moderately strong support for the county to 
attract tourists and new residents. 

(TABLE 3 HERE) 

Conclusions 

We found some differences when comparing migrant categories and life long 
residents across a variety of socio-demographic indicators, i.e., education, 
Income, occupation and age. The findings support much of the migration literature 
which characterized the urban to rural migrant as younger, more educated and 

< 

having higher incomes than other residents of the area. 

The small differences among the migrant status categories on the socio- 
demographic variables did not seem to carry over into the value items. Relatively 
small differences were found when comparing responses to where tax dollars should 
be spent. There was a high degree of consensus about these Issues, independent of 
length of residence in the community or place of origin. These findings suggest 
that while population increases may bring an increased demand on services, it 
should not result in calls for either new services or a change in the mix 
of services provided. Migrants and nonmi grants alike 'desire the same kind of 
services. 

The apparent consensus across migrant categories regarding the magnitude 
and direction of population change, the value attached to the population change 
and preferred future directions of the county suggests a rather smooth transi- 
tion from a declining to a growing region. Thus far, effects of the urban to 
rural residents, and the transition may well be accomplished with considerably 
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less trauma than the rural -to- urban migration of a generation ago. A number of 
factors seem to contribute to this. First, it is important to keep in mind 
that the rural to urban migration was largely motivated by economic considera- 
tions. The rapid industrialization of agriculture, creating masses of unemployed 
and underemployed persons without abilities to adapt to urban environments, created 
many problems for both individuals and structures. Not only were the rural to 
urban migrants often ill equipped to enter into a "alien urban environment, but 
they were very dissimilar to their urban counterparts in terms of socio-economic 
status. 

Clearly, the motivations of migrants plays an important role in the nature 
of the transition. The literature on rural to urban migration is filled with 
accounts of rural residents being forced to seek employment in urban areas. The 
scant literature on urban to rural migration indicates the motivation is oriented 
towards "getting out of the city" or "away from the hassles of city life." 16 It 
is quite plausible that the noneconomic motivations for urban to rural migration 
produces an ideology or justification to keep the community rural. The geographic 
nature of the study area permits a substantial population increase without pro- 
ducing "crowding effects." In the Meramec area the new migrants have yet to 
strain the existing communi ty infrastructure which may account for why two- thirds 
of the respondents felt the county should attract new residents. However, as 
demands of services increase, and priorities are established, one might hypothe- 
size a change in the degree of relative consensus. A final moderating factor is 
the significant number of retirees and self employed persons moving into the 
area which does not threaten the existing labor force. 

Many questions remain unanswered regarding the implications of "counter- 
stream" migration on rural areas, although this study suggests that the transi- 
tion may be slow enough to allow institutional adjustments to occur without 
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adverse effects. While a change in demand for services may occur through sheer 
growth 1n numbers, it would appear the new residents will not make different 
demands than the long term residents. There are some strong differences of 
opinion among rural residents on what future directions their community should 
take, but these appear to be unrelated to where one comes from or how long one 
has lived there. In any event, the implications of the urban-to-rural migration 
phenomenon are significant enough to warrant more research on the probable con- 
sequences and adjustments processes. 
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Table 1 



Relationship Of Migrant Status To Income, Age and Education 



Income 

Less than $3,000 
3,000 - 5,999 
6,000 - 9,999 
10,000 - 14,999 
15,000 - + 
(N) 

Education 

11 years or less 

12-15 years 

16 years or more 

(N) 

Age 

Less than 30 

30-49 

50-64 

65 or More 
(N) 



Urban 
Recent 



8.9 
24.8 
28.8 
21.1 
15.4 
403 

42.0 
47.7 
10.3 
436 

12.0 
31.8 
32.3 
23.9 
440 



Rural 
Recent 



11.3 
26.4 
27.4 
25.1 
12.6 
239 

47.2 
42.8 
10.0 
271 

25.5 
42.1 
18.5 
14.0 
271 



Migrant Status 
Urban Not Rural Not Lifelong 



Recent 



Recent 



Resident 



-Percent 



16.2 
31.9 
23.7 
19.2 
9.0 
520 

57.0 
36.4 
6.6 
561 

6.7 
28.9 
27.5 
37.0 
571 



24.4 
27.5 
22.5. 
15.2 
10.4 
414 

64.9 
31.1 
4.0 
453 

8.7 
27.7 
30.5 
33.1 
459 



21.5 
28.6 
26.2 
16.4 
7.3 
1164 

66.5 
31.7 
1.8 
1303 

16.9 
29.7 
25.9 
27.5 
1311 



Cramer's 
V 



.09 



.15 



.12 



12 



13 



Table 2 

Relationship Of Migrant Status To Community Goals And Tax Items 



Community Goals & Tax Items 

More Tax money should be 
directed toward: 



Improve Schools 
Build Parks & Playgrounds 
Better Medical Facilities 
Improve Law Enforcement 
Services for Senior Citizens 
Better Roads 

Provide Special Water Districts 
Rural Fire Protection 
Improve Trash Collection 



Migrant Status 

Urban Ru**al Urban 
Recent Recent Not Recent 
(N*302l (N=206) (IM16) 



Rural 

Not Recent 
(N«330) 



■Percent Agree 



Lifelong 
Resident 
(N=916) 



Cramer's 
V 



65 


71 


57 


56 


58 


.06 


55 


57 


50 


48 


48 


.05 


87 


87 


87 


89 


84 


.02 


86 


84 


86 


89 


34 


.06 


82 


83 


84 


85 


84 


.05 


81 


83 


84 


85 


84 


.04 


37 


31 


27 


28 


25 


.09 


80 


78 


75 


72 


73 


.06 


46 


45 


41 


39 


36 


.06 
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Table 3 

Relationship of Migrant Status To Community Goals And Population Change Items 



Community Goals & 
Population Change Items 



Perception of Population Change 

Increase 
Decrease 
No Change 

Amount of Change 

Large Increase 
Small Increase 
Large Decrease 
Small Decrease 

Population Change 

Good 
Bad 

Neither 

County Should Discourage People 
& Industry From Moving In 

Yes 
No 

Try to Attract Tourist 

Yes 
No 

Provide More Business & Services 

Yes 
No 

Bring In New Employment 

Yes 
No 

Attract New Residents 



Urban 

Recent 

(N-306) 




91 
3 
6 



45 
53 
0 
2 



80 
14 
6 



10 
90 



64 
36 



88 
12 



93 
7 



78 
22 



Rural 

Recent 

(N=175) 



88 
3 
9 



42 
55 
0 
3 



77 
16 
7 



12 
88 



67 
33 



86 
14 



93 
7 



75 
25 



Migrant Status 

Urban Ruril Lifelong 

Not Recent Not Recent Residents 

(N=461) (N-354) (N-996) 



■Percent- 



88 
5 
7 



49 
46 
1 
4 



73 
19 
8 



16 
84 



60 
40 



86 
14 



93 
7 



73 
27 



83 
8 
9 



42 
52 
0 
6 



73 
16 

11 



12 
88 



61 
39 



87 
13 



95 
5 



76 
24 



78 
11 
11 



41 
48 
3 
8 



68 
21 
11 



12 
88 



60 
40 



89 
11 



96 
4 



70 
30 



Cramer's 
V 



.10 



.09 



.07 



.06 



.04 



.04 



,06 



.07 
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15. We also conducted a preliminary analysis of occupational difference among 
the five migration categories. Our analysis largely supported previous 
research by Kirschenbaum (1971) which suggested that migrants to rural 
areas tend to be drawn from blue collar occupations. We found that nearly 
70 percent of the employed residents in the four migrant groups came from 
occupations that would be classified as either craftsmen, operative or 
laborer. Only 14 percent of the migrants were from the higher level white 
collar occupations. It is also important to note that at least 30 percent 

of the respondents in each of the five migrant status categories were retired. 
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